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serious for a boy. I remember his mother once said to
me, 'Joseph asks questions I have great difficulty in
answering.5 His father was a man of serious disposition,
but he was remarkably shrewd in business, and in
private life he was extremely high-principled."

Joseph Chamberlain's boyhood was in no way
exceptional, and although he appears to have been
above the average in intelligence there was none
of the precocity of the young Macaulay, of whom his
nephew tells us that "from the time that he was three
years old he read incessantly, for the most part lying
on the rug before the fire, with his book on the ground,
and a piece of bread and butter in his hand". There
was nothing of this premature bookishness about
Joseph Chamberlain. One of the few stories which
survive from this period of his career is of a very
different nature, and concerns nothing less than the
foundation of a Peace Society. The boys received no
encouragement from Miss Pace "because she felt sure
it would stir up quarrels among them, and of course
they were forbidden to fight". Mr. Chamberlain's own
account of his first essay in political organization is
worth quoting: "I founded that Peace Society. It was
to be a Charitable Society also, and we had a ftmd of
fivepence half-penny to distribute, of which I con-
tributed the largest share; for I remember my uncle
had given me a fourpenny bit* The quarrel was over
what was to be done with so large a sum. Eventually
it went to a crossing sweeper near the school, and that
was the end of the Peace Society/'

In 1845 tbe Chamberlains moved to Highbury, and
the great statesman always retained so pleasant a re-
collection of his life there that in later years he named his
house in Birmingham after the place. It is customary